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INGRES’ THREE METHODS OF DRAWING AS REVEALED 
BY HIS CRAYON PORTRAITS 


By ALEXANDRINE MILLER 


Leningrad, U.S.S.R. 


“It is in truth that one must discover the secret of beauty.” 


“Drawing includes everything except color.” 
— Ingres 


Ingres’ pencil portraits enjoy universal renown. It is, in fact, primarily 

these portraits which have kept his reputation alive. Through them he 

4 revived the vogue enjoyed by the famous drawings of the French Renais- 

4 sance, a vogue which had almost passed into oblivion in the latter half of 
the Seventeenth and the Eighteenth Centuries. 

After the revolution of 1789, the elaborate painted portraits of the old 
régime were no longer in demand. The new social class — the rising bour- 
geoisie — preferred portrait drawings. They were simple and less expensive 
—undeniable advantages in a temporarily impoverished society—so that the 
walls of the bourgeois apartments of the day were more frequently adorned 
by drawings or engravings than by paintings. This vogue of the portrait 
i drawing gradually spread across Europe during the first quarter of the Nine- 
teenth Century — encouraged by the fact that numerous painters had 
recourse to pencil or crayon for lack of paints and canvas or because of the 
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high prices of these materials. To Ingres, however, belongs the credit of 
initiating the vogue for portrait drawings at the beginning of the century — 
drawings which he executed preferably in pencil rather than crayon or 
“pierre d'Italie,” and never in sanguine. 

Ingres, in his own work, disproves his dictum that “contradictory qualities 
must not be expected from the same person,’ having been, on the one hand, 
a faithful academic painter, and, on the other, so far as his drawings are 
concerned, a fervent realist. The critic, L. Mabilleau’, has already called 
attention to this anomaly in his article on Ingres. In his historical paintings, 
Ingres, because of preoccupation with style, constantly distorted the results 
of his observation, of his studies of nature. He was freed from this vexing 
compulsion only in his sketches and his pencil drawings which, despite their 
minute finish, remain essentially studies. Ingres, the neo-classic and aca- 
demic painter, the pupil of David, reveals himself in these famous pencil 
portraits as pure realist and ardent observer of nature. Here indeed is life 
itself reproduced with a single gesture. 

In the opinion of the theorists of his day, Winckelman, Caylus, and par- 
ticularly of Quatremére de Quincy’, Ingres’ historical paintings testify to his 
admiration for classic sculpture — as super-idealist he strove in these works 
for beauty and regularity of feature and modified nature to conform to the 
classic ideal. Another of Ingres’ contemporaries — the critic Emerie David 
(1755-1839) *—decried this ideal of absolute beauty and the necessity of sub- 
scribing to the classic ideal, substituting instead the realistic study of nature 
independent of its beauty or ugliness. Ingres wavered between these two 
points of view. The pursuit of individuality, of character — which he 
avoided in his historical paintings — was indispensable in his portraiture, 
and it is especially in his portrait drawings that this individuality is most 
strikingly expressed — thanks to their sketchlike character of works spon- 
taneously executed and dedicated above all to achieving a likeness — to 
seizing the individual characteristics of the face — the figure — the pose and 
the gestures of his sitters. In spite of changes in his composition which we 
shall presently point out, Ingres persevered in this realistic approach 
throughout his creative life; and tried in creating a likeness to follow nature 
faithfully; to truthfully reproduce the individuality of his model® as well as 

*Ingres’ own words, quoted by his biographer Delaborde. 

"Gazette des Beaux Arts, 1924, Vol. 12, II, pp. 117-201; 371-390. L. Mabilleau. Ingres Drawings 
in the Museum of Montauban. 

"Considerations sur les Arts de Dessin en France. Paris, 1791. 

“Recherche sur I’art statuaire, consideré chez les anciens et les modernes.” 1805. 


‘Some critics have justly reproached Ingres for flattering his feminine models and bestowing on 
them a too perfect oval of the face. 
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the constant changes of fashion, and costume — particularly feminine cos 
tume. Ingres was a fervent admirer of women’s clothes which he invariably 
rendered with the utmost elegance — one need only recall the celebrated 
shawls of Mademoiselle Montgolfier (Lefebvre Collection); of Madame 
Senonnes (1814, Nantes Museum), and of Madame Riviére (1805, Louvre) 
— this latter portrait being in the felicitous words of a French critic “a 
strophe in the long feminine poem which vibrates throughout the artist's 
work,” 

Ingres is considered a faultless draughtsman, and it is habitually assumed 
that this mastery of line continued throughout his career. This, however, is 
far from the truth. While there was little variation in his painting, his man- 
ner of drawing, on the contrary, underwent great modifications, and after a 
remarkable blossoming (1806-1820) declined year after year. 

We can trace in his crayon portraits three successive manners — which 
we will endeavor to analyze, noting the difference between his brilliant 
Roman period and the decadence of the work of his later years. 

During his Roman residence, from 1806 on, Ingres, instead of drawing 
inspiration from the great academic paintings, was forced to earn his living 
by making portrait drawings of foreign visitors. This was a fortunate cir- 
cumstance as, in order to achieve a likeness, he was forced to study nature. 
In an effort to find clients he was in the habit of addressing himself to the 
porters of the great Roman hotels and it was possibly in this manner that he 
became acquainted with a German artist, well-known in Rome’s foreign art 
colony — an original soul who earned his living as a guide. I refer to Fred- 
eric Mueller, painter and art critic of the German “Sturm und Drang” 
period. Despite their dissimilarity, a strong sympathy existed between them, 
and Mueller’s theories’ must have influenced Ingres — although there is no 
positive proof of his awareness of them. Mueller, although obviously 
charmed by the beauty of classic forms, preached realism and the importance 
of individuality — contrary to current theories — often decrying the value 
of beauty as opposed to an ugliness which seemed to him at times more strik- 
ing, more convincing.* 

Ingres at this period shared with the German painter an enthusiasm for 


*None of the critics who have specially examined Ingres’ composition in his drawings — H. 
Lapauze, L. Mabilleau, P. Lafond, Wurtemberger (Ingres: A Description of His Form and His 
Method, 1925), Mlle. Frohlich-Bum (Ingres, 1924) —has failed to note the progressive decadence 
of his talent. 

"Mueller published an article on his theories: “Schreiben Herrn Mueller, Maler in Rom, iiber die 
Ankiindigung des H. Fernow, von der Austellung . . . Carstens in Rom in Schillers Horen 1797, 
Drittes Stuck, Vol 9.” 

*Witness his demoniacs, for instance, which earned him the sobriquet of “Devils-Mueller” — 
which are both fantastic and realistic. 














beautiful form and correct line, allied to individuality and the close observa- 

tion of nature. The lessons of the old masters, as such, are of the greatest 
importance for a painter, but he should never accept in advance — as David 
did — a type of beauty borrowed from them. Nature, herself, must be the 
primary consideration. 

Having studied Flaxman’s fine drawings for the Iliad, the Odyssey and 
the poems of Hesiod’, as well as the gems of Grecian antiquity, Ingres, from 
1806 to 1820, displayed an almost perfect mastery of form and line. His 
genius for drawing had already manifested itself in several portraits in out- 
line executed during the years of his apprenticeship. For example, the 
charming sketch (Musée Ingres) for David’s famous portrait of Madame 
Récamier and the wash drawing of the Harvey Sisters, 1804 (J. Claretie 

— Collection) .*° 

From 1806 on, Ingres’ interest in the silhouette paintings of ancient Greek 
vases focussed his attention on pure line, and this line — the exterior con- 
tour — assumed during his neo-classic period a paramount importance, so far 
as his portrait drawings were concerned — as did the highlights of the virgin 
paper. Ingres cherished at this period a fervent admiration for white — for 
the white accent of the paper — of which he made studied use”, using a 
heavy white laid paper with a distinct grain which in the course of time has 
become a favorite drawing paper and still bears the name of Ingres. Without 
using shadows, or modeling, by the pure force of outline and contour, Ingres 
defines a muscle, projects a form. The rounded outlines of Madame Devau- 
cay’s chiseled arms (1807, sketch in the Ingres Museum), and the swelling 
breasts of “Madame Ingres Pregnant” (1814, Ingres Museum), define the 
reliefs, the curves, the shadows — one sees them rendered on the flat white 
surface of the paper, without any play of light, created by the sheer magic 
of the contour — often, in fact, by the exterior contour alone. ““The simpler 
the line, the greater the beauty,” was at this period Ingres’ favorite saying. 
Only in the heads, which are more plastically modeled, does one find chiaro- 
scuro, shadows, tints and demi-tints produced by means of hatchings and 
stumping. The rendering of the face in the magnificent portrait of Count 
Forbin (1810) is a chef-d’ceuvre of chiaroscuro. The demi-tints defining the 
facial planes in the portrait of Madame Panckouck (1811, Bonnat Collec- 


*Mommeja — Ingres (Collection Les Grands Artistes). Paris, p. 52. 

“Reproduced in Henri Lapauze’s Ingres, sa Vie et son CEuvre, page 45. The first portraits of 
Ingres’ years of apprenticeship, see for example the portrait of Pierre Cazeau (1798, Collection of 
Jonciéres et Simon-fils— Musée d’Orléans) were on the contrary completely in the manner of 
David, shaded and in “pierre noire.” 

“A French art critic wrote apropos of Ingres in 1806, “It seems to me that Ingres loves white 
better than his own eyes.” 
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tion), or of Madame Destouches (1816, Louvre) are admirably achieved 
by means of stumping. Ingres at this period used hatching principally in 
the delineation of the hair. A certain calculated lack of finish in some of his 
pencil portraits lends them a special charm — notably in the delightful sketch 
of the “Young Murat” drawn in 1814 (Musée Ingres). Ingres did not pro- 
ceed step by step in the construction of his figures but composed and then 
drew the ensemble. 

His workmanship in this Roman period (1806-1820), particularly during 
its first half, is characterized by great economy of effort, and the laconic 
quality of his line. The magic of this line is surprising and incomparable. 
Thanks to its expressiveness, the use of hatchings or shading is often super- 
fluous. One need only recall the portrait traced solely in outline, of Madame 
Devaucay (Musée Ingres, 1807); Madame Rhode (Groult Collection, 
1809); of Mr. Jail (Flameng Collection, 1811); Madame Suzanne Hayard 
(Flachéron Collection, 1812); those of Alexandre Boyer (1816), or of 
Charles Hayard and his daughter Marguerite (Flachéron Collection, 
1815).” 

In these portraits the outline is distinguished by its pure, severe and chis- 
eled character (a carefully sharpened pencil being used). With great art 
and great authority this rounded continuous outline projects the bodily 
forms on the paper. Form, according to Ingres, must be expressed by the 
outline, the line itself..* The so-called interior contours are sparingly 
traced. Ingres invariably surmounted with ease the difficulties presented by 
three-quarter or full-face portraits drawn in outline. There is seldom any 
trace of erasure or correction — possible errors were, so to speak, corrected 
in advance in the mind of the artist, before he put pencil to paper. Toward 
the end of his Roman period certain modifications in the character of the line 
make their appearance. The curves lose their supple rounded beauty — their 
continuity, becoming shorter and more abrupt, the pencil strokes are at once 
more nervous, individual and expressive, thanks to the use of a thicker, 
darker pencil used with a heavier pressure. 

The crayons of Paganini (1819, Bayonne Museum, Bonnat Collection) ; 
and of Cortot, the sculptor (1818, De Comps Collection), illustrate this 
tendency. Thanks to this character of his line, Ingres attained psychological 
profundity in his interpretation of his sitters. It is just at the end of this 
early period — in the first decades of the century — that his delineation of 


*Among these felicitous outline portraits should also be noted those of Mr. Naudet (1806), of 
Count Forbin (1810), and of Madame Ingres, née Chapelle (1814 Musée Ingres). 

*Ingres’ own words, quoted by his biographer Delaborde, in Ingres, sa Vie, ses Traveaux, sa 
Doctrine. P., 1870, p. 25. 











individual characteristics reached its height. He scrutinized the human 
countenance, engraved and chiseled its features. He did not flatter his models 
nor spare them one of the blemishes which life in its course brings. The 
slightly crooked mouth and fiery, inspired eyes of the violinist, Paganini 
(1819, Bayonne Museum, Bonnat Collection), are notable in this respect; 
as is the vivid life in the eyes of Cortot, the sculptor** (1818) ; and the bloated 
face, sleepy air, heavy eyelids and half-closed eyes of the painter Thevenin, 
drawn about 1820.’° No less striking in expression are the curiously flat- 
tened eyes and beak-like nose of Monsieur Bynkershoeck; the dolichocephalic 
head and pinched mouth with missing teeth in the “Portrait of an 
Unknown” (1814, Flameng Collection); the hollow cheeks of Alais, the 
architect (1814, Grimberghe Collection), and several others. Ingres attached 
importance to all these individual traits — to any striking defects of face or 
figure which could heighten the realism of his portrait drawings. During 
this period his expressive and convincing characterization and the laconic 
quality of his line is truly surprising. The standing figure of “The Young 
Murat” leans his left arm on a balustrade — although the artist does not 
show the point of contact, and his feet rest firmly on a floor that is equally 
invisible. The gentle curve of the stomach, seen from three-quarter view, 
forming a diagonal on the right, and a triangle formed by the swelling right 
breast, also seen from three-quarter view — these and nothing more indicate 
the pregnancy of Madame Ingres (1814, Ingres Museum) — all these indi- 
vidual characteristics rendered solely through the medium of an expressive 
line engrave themselves indelibly on our memory. In Ingres’ opinion, grace 
and beauty of line alone is not enough. A certain exaggeration is permis- 
sible’ if it serves to heighten the realism of the portrait—even if this quality 
be unpleasing. Chesneau™, the well-known critic, in accusing Ingres of a 
lack of expression, is at fault in overlooking these portrait drawings so full 
of expressiveness and verve. | 

The pose and attitudes of his sitters in these portraits merit attention. 
Ingres invariably sketched from nature. Having posed his subject, he scru- 
tinized him attentively during the first sitting and only began to draw at 
the second — his realistic approach ever on the alert when he faced his 
model. He observed how they sat, the pose of the head, the posture of arm 
and hand — how they relaxed or smiled — seeking a pose in which the con- 


“According to Ingres, the first thing to consider in a portrait head is to make the eyes speak. 
“One first sets the eyes, and then passes to the jut of the nose” (quoted by Delaborde, op. cit. p. 131). 


*This portrait is reproduced by Henri Lapauze in Ingres, sa Vie et son CEugre. 
*Delaborde — pp. 127, 130 (Ingres’ own words). 
“Chesneau, Les Chefs d’Ecole — Paris, 1862. 























tours would attain their ultimate significance. Recall, for instance, the delib- 
erate pose of Madame Destouches seated on a sofa (1816, Louvre) — the 
languor of Madame Riviére surrounded by her cushions — or the noncha- 
lant foppish attitude of Monsieur Le Blanc (1822, Bonnat Collection). 
Ingres never used dummy figures. Even his draperies were sketched from 
the living model. 

One must admit that the beauty of his feminine portraits detracts a little 
from their character. Those of Madame Devaucay (1807), Madame 
Riviére, Madame Destouches are probably more flattering than faithful, for 
Ingres was prone to exaggerate rather than minimize a woman’s beauty. It 
would, however, be hard to over-praise that rare example — one of his finest 
works — “‘Madame Handebourt Costumed as a Roman Peasant” (1814), 
or the portrait of the charming “Unknown,” reputed to be Ingres’ Roman 
landlady (about 1820, Primoli Collection) whose sad and dreamy eyes 
seem almost impossibly lovely. 

The majority of his feminine portraits, however, are distinguished by 
individuality and expressiveness, and Ingres’ “crayons” of different periods 
lend brilliant support to this contention. One need but recall those of 
Madame Hayard, Senior (1812, Flachéron Collection); of the “Unknown 
Lady with the Fan” (about 1810); of Madame Viollet Le Duc (18309, 
Viollet Le Duc Collection) ; of Mademoiselle Reizet afoot with a little dog 
in her arms (1850, Amelot Collection); of Madame Raoul Rochette, née 
Houdon (1830, Perin Collection), and several others.** To sum up, the 
works of the period between 1800 and 1810 are marked by distinguished 
composition and force of expression, joined to an extreme economy of means 
— with the exception of two or three isolated failures, among which should 
be noted the portrait of Count Cavendish-Bentinck and his wife (1816, 
Bayonne Museum, Bonnat Collection). The artificiality of the woman's pos- 
ture and turn of her head, and especially the excessive length of the right 
arm, produce an unfortunate impression of careless execution, and one is 
struck by the superfluous lines in the drawing of the shawl. A similar lack 
of success should be noted in the portrait of Madame Lucian Bonaparte 
(1815, Bonnat Collection), where vague contours feebly define the forms, 
save in the excellently rendered face where the artist has made successful use 
of shading. However, these few failures are lost sight of among the many 
masterpieces. 

In the crayon portraits of the twenties and thirties, line and the exterior 


“However, Ingres’ feminine portraits, considered as a whole, are less striking in characterization 
than his masculine ones. 








and interior contours” still play a considerable role, but the eloquent and 
expressive character of the outline is weakened, and the importance of the 
hatched and shaded surfaces increased both in the rendering of form, and 
in the modeling, shadows, and so-called “color” of the drawings. Thereafter, 
shaded drawings appear more frequently than outline drawings, and the line 
becomes at times uncertain and vague in comparison with that of the earlier 
period. At times one finds traces of erasures and corrections — as can be 
seen in the portraits of Madame Duclos-Marcotte (1825, Marcotte Collec- 
tion); of Sophie Dubreuil (Ingres Museum, 1828); of Monsieur Bertin 
(1834 ibid.); and in the Self-Portrait of 1835 (ibid.) where these correc- 
tions create an almost messy effect. In the sketch for the portrait of Mon- 
sieur Bertin, for instance, one can discern lines in the right arm which have 
been redrawn several times. According to the story told by Monsieur Ber- 
tin”, this drawing gave the artist a great deal of trouble and Ingres was 
thoroughly dissatisfied with his sketches which he recommenced again and 
again, weeping with annoyance the while. However, Ingres’ earlier skill as 
a draughtsman, the laconic quality of his line and his force of expression still 
manifest themselves in several other portraits of this same period — for 
example, those of the “Unknown Swiss” (1825); of Prosper Debia (1828, 
Debia Collection); of Madame DeLorme (1828); Madame Ingres (1830, 
Detailleurs Collection), etc. At this period hatchings assumed great impor- 
tance, not only in the rendering of the hair, but to emphasize bodily forms 
and details of costume, shadows, and even facial planes (see the 1835 por- 
trait of Madame Ingres, for instance). Very closely rendered, sometimes 
delicate, sometimes heavier, they often replaced stumped surfaces. By means 
of these hatchings Ingres sometimes achieved great depths of tone in the 
rendering of shadows, and depth of color in the hair and eyes. (See, for 
example, the “Unknown Swiss,” 1825, and Monsieur Martinet, 1826, 
Picard Collection, when the hatchings are made with the side of a very 
heavy pencil instead of with the point, as was his earlier custom.) 

The predominance of shaded surfaces is a characteristic trait of drawings 
of this epoch, and Ingres’ predilection for chiaroscuro rather than outline is 
not accidental. It is the stamp of the romantic period — a period which was 
seduced by vagueness, indecision, and color, and consequently was hostile to 
the precise character of definite outlines. Ingres, the fervent neo-classicist, 
unconsciously succumbed to the influence of the romantic school, and this 
not only during his second period — the romantic era properly speaking — 


*From this period onward the interior contours increase in number. 
*Quoted by Amaury-Duval, L’Atelier d’Ingres, Paris, 1878, p. 144. 
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but again towards the end of his career, when he made excessive use of 
chiaroscuro and shading. The portraits of Gilibert” (1829, Ingres Museum); 
of Josephine Rochette (1834, Perrier Collection) ; of the Countess d’Agoult 
(1849, Charnacé Collection) ; of Caroline Hayard (1841, Flachéron Collec 
tion), are true “shaded” portraits in which the forms are modeled by means 
of close hatchings and stumping. It is by the tints, and half-tints of stump- 
ing, moreover, that he renders his fabrics, be they heavy or transparent, 
light or dark, soft or stiff. 

The standing portrait, “Lady with a Parasol,” executed in the twenties, 
is the culminating point of his successful rendering of form through the use 
of stumping. Most of his portraits where form is so rendered are inferior 
to his outline portraits. The forms are wooley, betraying a lack of skeleton, 
and sometimes flat. The outline is feeble, careless, expressionless and some- 
times unnecessarily prolix —as for instance in the crayons of Madame 
Duclos-Marcotte (1825, Marcotte Collection) or Madame Marcotte de St. 
Marie (182%, ibid.); of Sophie Dubreuil (1828, Ingres Museum); of Jose- 
phine Rochette (1834, Perrin Collection); of Madame Lavergne (1830); 
and in the Self-Portrait (1835, Louvre). With the passage of the years a 
feebleness of form and line becomes more and more apparent. 

The faults of the years 1825-1835 are, in a more exaggerated form, those 
of the third period of Ingres’ career — 1835-1867. From now on his isolated 
masterpieces are lost among an increasing number of unsuccessful, feeble or 
mediocre portraits. It should be noted that this manual senility and weaken- 
ing of form is rare in his painted portraits.” With the exception of five or 
six portrait drawings, however — those of Madame Victor Baltard and her 
Daughter (1836, Baltard Collection); of Madame Viollet le Duc (about 
1839) with her nervous, subtle face; of Franz Liszt (1840, S. Wagner Col- 
lection); of Madame and Mademoiselle Reizet (1844); of the Gatteaux 
family (1850, Brame Collection) — none are worthy of the hand of Ingres, 
the great artist. The laconic quality of his line is lost, and careless lines, 
often traced at haphazard, cover the paper in all directions. His forms 
become lamentably weak and uncertain despite a simultaneous use of line, 
chiaroscuro and stumping. Mistakes and corrections abound. Examples of 
these weaknesses may be seen in the unfortunate line of the back in Gounod’s 
portrait (1840); in the general outlines of the Self-Portrait (1831); in that 


™H. Lapauze. Les Dessins d’Ingres au Montauban. Paris, 1901. 

"His paintings of the forties and fifties embrace many real masterpieces —the charming por- 
traits of Madame Haussonville (1842); Madame Reizet (1846); Madame James Rothschild 
(1848) ; of Madame Gonse, of Madame de Broglie (1853), only excepting the portrait of Madame 
Ingres, née Ramel (1856) with the badly drawn left hand and arm. 
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of Caroline Hayard (1841, Flachéron Collection); in the portrait of 
Madame Marcotte (1851); or again in the stiff right arm of Mademoiselle 
Guille (1856, Bonnat Collection), etc. The close hatchings in Madame 
Ingres’ face (1835) almost produce the disagreeable effect of a bearded 
countenance and the pencil strokes on the heavily grained paper used in the 
fine portrait of Liszt (1839) or of Monsieur Gatteaux (1834, Louvre)”, 
for example, almost create the unpleasant illusion of pox marks. The exag- 
gerated use of stumping, the linear corrections and the disregard for the 
lights of the white paper produce in these works of his later years a uni- 
formly grey, almost soiled effect. (Note particularly in this respect, the 
portraits of Caroline Hayard (1841); of the Countess d’Agoult (1849); 
of Madame Ingres, née Ramel (1852, Bonnat Collection). This uniform 
tint resembles the grey of a daguerreotype or photograph and ruins the 
artistic quality of the portrait. Thanks to the disappearance of the natural 
white spaces of the paper, it became necessary to replace these with artifi- 
cial highlights — touches of ceruse or white crayon to highlight the face or 
costume accessories”, and through this habit Ingres developed another trait 
characteristic of the retouched photography of the period. These highlights 
are to be found in two or three portraits of the second period, but it is only 
in the fifties that Ingres made frequent use of this method. One need only 
recall the portraits of Liszt (1839); of Monsieur Gouin; of Madame d’Hau- 
sonville (1842, Bayonne); of Hennet, the painter (1844, ibid.); of Mon- 
sieur Louis Reizet (1844); of Madame Victor Mottez (1844, Haro 
Collection); of Countess d’Agoult (1849); of Monsieur and Madame 
Ramel (1852) and several others. In the minute, dry and tiresome finish 
of the portraits of Madame Victor Mottez (1844); of Magimel, the painter, 
(1850, Magimel Collection); of Labrouste, the architect (1852); and of 
Count Niewerkirke (1856), it is easy to discern a strong photographic 
influence. 

It only remains to analyze Ingres’ composition, which, generally speaking, 
is simple and almost identical in all three periods of his career. The heads 
in all his portrait drawings are surrounded with an ample background of 
white paper. Standing portraits are rare, and can nearly all be enumerated.” 


*A friend of the artist and author of a work published in 1921 under the title Ingres Collection 
of 120 Drawings, classified and placed in order by his friend, Ed. Gatteaux (with 50 plates). 

“Because of using these white highlights, Ingres avoided using the grey or chamois colored paper 
so popular towards the middle of the century. 

*The Harvey Sisters (1804) ; Naudet the painter (1806) ; the Roman peasant woman (1807) ; 
Mallet, the engineer (1809) ; Prince Murat (1814) ; Mademoiselle Montgolfier and the Forestiers 
(1806) ; the Stamatys (1818) ; General Dulong (1818) ; Monsieur Le Blanc (1822); The Lady 
with a Parasol and Mademoiselle Reizet (1846) ; Mademoiselle Guille (1856). 
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Most of his portraits are half or three-quarter length, and full or three- 
quarter face — almost never in profile (save the rare pictures of Monsieur 
Lethiére, Monsieur Jal and of Albertine Hayard). These half or three- 
quarter length portraits offered everything that interested him — the expres- 
sion of the face, the turn of the head and neck, the curve of a woman’s 
throat, the individual character of arm and hand. The white ground of the 
paper, seldom even hatched, almost invariably forms the sole background. 
Only in his standing portraits do we find a landscape background or the indi- 
cation of an interior. For instance, the views of Rome in the pictures of 
Naudet, Mallet, of Mademoiselle Montgolfier and of the Roman peasant 
woman; and of the interior of a room — generally indicated by one wall — 
in those of the Forestiers and the Stamatys. There is hardly ever any furni- 
ture — save Madame Destouches’ sofa which accentuates her graceful pose; 
the cushions of the languorous Madame Riviére, and the armchairs of 
Madame Panckoucke, Madame Stamaty and of Monsieur and Madame 
Ramel. Accessories — principally luxurious and fashionable adjuncts to the 
feminine toilette — are more often in evidence, or professional trappings in 
his male portraits. The artist’s eye was obviously caught by Madame Devau- 
cay’s fan; by the lorgnette of an “Unknown Woman” in a portrait of the 
twenties; by the magnificent shawls worn by Mesdames Riviere, Senonnes 
and Destouches, to say nothing of the collarette of Madame Destouches, the 
““bertha” of Madame Viollet le Duc, the rings of Madame Rhode, the ear- 
rings and modish sleeves of Madame Gatteaux and those adorned by “brod- 
erie Anglaise’ worn by Madame Victor Mottez. Paganini’s violin, the 
pianos of Gounod and Mademoiselle Stamaty; and the captive balloons in 
the portrait of Mademoiselle Montgolfier — daughter of the celebrated 
aeronaut — are, so to speak, “professional” accessories with emblematic 
significance. Ingres avoided little books of all sorts — embroidery work, 
even bouquets of flowers— all the group of banal accessories generally 
associated with photography but also, unfortunately, with most of the medi- 
ocre artists of his day. 

To sum up, one must admit that Ingres’ work is not of a uniform excel- 
lence. It is impossible to evaluate equally the works of his youth with those 
of his old age. The very genius displayed in his Roman period, 1800 to 
1810, forces us to a more critical attitude towards his numerous later and 
less successful drawings. The aged Ingres is in no sense the Ingres who so 
captivates and charms us. 











A NOTE ON THE TRANSEPT SCULPTURES OF CHARTRES’ 


By Jean LipMAN 
Cannondale, Connecticut 


The transepts of Chartres Cathedral occupy a position of central impor- 
tance in medieval sculpture. At the heart of the Gothic development in 
France, they are not only significantly related to the greatest French cathe- 
drals, but also to German and Byzantine sculpture. Considered more 
individually, it is interesting to trace in the Chartres transepts the rapid 
development, within a brief time and in a single locality, of the Gothic style 
in general and the Chartres mode in particular, as well as the individual 
styles of a very great group of medieval sculptors. 

The Chartres transepts are important and interesting because they stand 
just at a point of transition between the culmination of the Early Gothic 
development, and the emergence from that culmination to the new High 
Gothic. The early thirteenth century Chartres sculptures have not the easy, 
analyzed perfection which marks the mastery of the Gothic style in such 
works as the Hannah and Joseph of Reims (c. 1240); just as the architec- 
ture of Chartres — vaulting, system, plan — bears witness to a process of 
formulation rather than to a final solution such as that of Amiens. But there 
is in the early Gothic sculpture at Chartres a dramatic tension such as can 
only characterize a period of transition, a period which is, so to speak, drawn 
in two directions; and there is a synthetic vitality, a concentrated gathering 
of forces, which makes the Chartres sculpture of central esthetic interest as 
well as of stylistic importance in the Gothic development. In the atelier of 
a great master the work of the pupils tends to become less synthesized, more 
analyzed. Chartres Cathedral may, in this sense, be likened to a master of 
French cathedrals. 

The Chartres transepts have a unique iconographical importance due to 
the fact that, after the fire of 1194, the retention of the old west facade for 
the new cathedral caused the thirteenth century artists to concentrate on 
the north and south portals the iconographical scheme usually employed on 
the front of a cathedral. These sculptures derived most directly from the 
Senlis-Laon-Braisne group. The Chartres iconographical system gathered to 
itself all that seemed most important, developing, as M. Male points out, 
that medieval encyclopedic character typified by the Miroir Universel of 
Vincent de Beauvais. Each of the other great cathedrals, though also 


*I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to Dr. Erwin Panofsky for the assistance which made 
possible the writing of this article. 
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Fic. 1. CHARTRES: PROPHETS. NORTH PORTAL, CENTRAL BAY FiG. 2. CHARTRES: CORONATION OF THE VIRGIN. NORTH PorTAL, 
CENTRAL TYMPANUM 
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attempting completeness, tended to emphasize some one chapter at the 
expense of the others. Thus Amiens, for instance, is the Messianic Cathe- 
dral, emphasizing the statues of the Prophets who pointed to the coming of 
the Saviour; Paris, the Church of the Virgin, to whom four out of the six 
portals are consecrated; Reims, the National Cathedral, glorifying the Kings 
of France.’ 

Stylistically, also, it was the Senlis-Laon-Braisne group which made pos- 
sible the formulation of the Chartres transept sculpture. Dr. Voge considers 
Laon as the origin of the young Chartres group*, but was it not rather 
Braisne which, by developing the Laon sculpture in a more monumental 
manner, provided the first true preparation for the Chartres transepts? The 
thirteenth century Chartres sculptors were constantly exposed to the style of 
the west facade (c. 1150), where the Burgundian agitation — via Senlis and 
Laon — still dominated. Although such tendencies as the linearism of 
drapery persisted, the movement of body and drapery especially character- 
istic of Laon is not preserved. The development of the transepts was in line 
with that of Braisne, towards a greater monumentality and composure. 

It is possible, also, that the Chartres sculptors, when seeking the very 
qualities which distinguish classical art, should have turned to the antique 
coins, sarcophagi, and grave stele which were to be found in medieval 
France. We learn from the Album de Villard de Honnecourt, a thirteenth 
century architect, that he drew directly after the antique.* But in the earlier 
part of the century, the classical influence came chiefly by way of Byzantine 
sculpture, which prepared the ground for the later direct assimilation of 
classical art. Such details as the typically classical “hairpin” folds of drapery, 
for instance, developed first on the basis of Byzantine sculpture, and then 
were more fully developed at Reims and Chartres directly in connection 
with Roman sculpture. The Middle Ages had been constantly receptive to 
Byzantine influence, but at this time there was a more conscious seeking out 
of influence, strongly reinforced by the sight of the spoils brought into west- 
ern Europe by the Crusaders after the triumphant fifth crusade. There was, 
too, an assimilation of the classical type of Byzantine — the plastic and 
dramatic — as opposed to the flat, the rigidly hieratic, the decorative, which 
had been sought out by the Romanesque tradition. One of the most inter- 


"E. Male, L’Art Religieux du XIII siécle en France, Paris, 1910, p. 450. 

_"W. Vige, Von Gotischer Schwung und der plastichen Schuler des 13 Jahrunderts, in Reperto- 
rium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, Berlin, 1904, vol. 27, p. 9. 

‘Album de Villard de Honnecourt. Facsimile reproduction from manuscript in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. See Gallo-Roman monument, plate 11; figure after the antique, plate 22; studies of 
nudes after the antique, plate 43; figure of a man after the antique, plate 58. 
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esting phenomena in medieval sculpture is the manner in which successive 
periods turned to the Byzantine for various types of influence. It was just 
such a productive tradition as the Early Gothic at Chartres which would be 
able profoundly to assimilate new influences; and we soon see in the sculp- 
ture, especially of the north transept, a new feeling for the plasticity of the 
body, a more elaborate way of working out the expression of heads and 
hands, a more organic type of drapery, and even suggestions of contraposto 
movement. It was the early thirteenth century assimilation of Byzantine 
plasticity and expressiveness which made possible the true classical monumen- 
tality of High Gothic sculpture. Interestingly enough, we find that in the 
Italian painting of this period the assimilation of Byzantine form and move- 
ment and expression was paving the ground for the absorption of classical 
influence in the Italian Renaissance. Certainly it is not too much to say that 
the Byzantine influence, which becomes prominent in the north transept of 
Chartres, prepares for the classical style of Reims; which style, in turn, leads 
to the later High Gothic style of Reims, Paris and Amiens. 

Within the Chartres transepts may be traced a consecutive development 
from the statues related in style to those of the west facade — architectonic 
column figures, rigid, elongated, blankly staring, with drapery falling stiffly 
in fine parallel folds — to examples of true High Gothic style, with expres- 
sive faces and gestures, clothed in organic form-giving drapery gathered in 
large massive folds. 

Almost as interesting as this unusually complete sequence of development 
is the strong persistence of a certain Chartres type. The homogeneity of the 
school must have been largely due to the constant influence of the west 
facade; and we see that the thin, transparent drapery with its tiny, adhesive, 
parallel pleats, the general refinement of manner, and the tendency to keep 
the arms close to the body, persist very strongly. There is also a certain homo- 
geneity of spirit — grace, simplicity, calm, dignity — which distinguishes the 
school as such. The Chartres type, also, remains the peasant type; for the 
Chartres kings, bishops, peasants, even horses, might be opposed to the intel- 
lectual type of Paris and the aristocratic type of Amiens. 

But though the element of uniformity is rather stronger than in most of the 
other great cathedral schools, the dominant impression left by the Chartres 
transept sculptures is of rich variety. Because of the rapidity of the work 
there must have been many sculptors; and this impression of variety is thus 
not only due to the wide range in the historical development of the sculp- 
tural style, but also to the distinct individuality of the work of perhaps fif- 
teen chief masters and their assistants. 
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It is largely the variety of style and the wide range of influence to which 
they bear witness, which accounts for the long span of time generally 
allowed to the transept sculptures. It seems probable, however, that these 
sculptures were executed in a period of time much shorter than that tradi- 
tionally assigned to them — within, in fact, two as opposed to four, five or 
six decades — c. 1210-30 as opposed to c. 1210°60-70°80. 

A wide range of development need not imply a long period of time; after 
a long period of preparation, the actual formulation of a style is apt to be 
concentrated within a few years. The Greek development of sculpture from 
450°430 B. C. is a case in point, as is the central portion of the work of any 
single master. Though the groups of sculptures by the individual masters 
vary so widely as to seem at first glance completely unrelated, yet on closer 
acquaintance one finds a finely interwoven network of cross-influences which 
presupposes a parallelism of workmanship rather than a long line of develop- 
ment. The interchange of style between the various cathedrals, also, was 
not a gradual seeping in and spreading out of influence, such as that, for 
instance, from Winchester to Languedoc, and then from Languedoc to Bur- 
gundy. There was active competition between the cathedral schools. They 
kept track of each other’s activities, they visited each other to study master- 
pieces, they imported masters; and so the influence of stylistic innovations 
might be almost instantly felt. When one considers, finally, that at exactly 
the same time there might be at work some sculptors who were in sympathy 
with the advanced Gothic tendencies, some who ignored them, some who 
deliberately continued the older type of work, as well as some masters of 
high ability, some of low, some influenced by the sculpture of one cathedral, 
some by that of another, it does not seem necessary to place the stylistic 
variants in a long chain of chronological sequence. 

By checking the undated Chartres sculpture with datable French and 
German sculpture, we are able to substantiate the theory that the Chartres 
transepts were formulated within a shorter time, and earlier in the century, 
than has previously been believed to be the case. As the Chartres Prophets 
are very clearly the earliest and the Creation scenes the latest work of the 
school, and as there are evident stylistic relationships all along the way — as 
between the Chartres Prophets and those at Reims of c. 1211, a Chartres 
Confessor and a tomb at Amiens of 1222, the Chartres Virtues and Vices 
and those at Paris of c. 1220, the Chartres St. Avit and St. Laumur and the 
Reims St. Sixte of c. 1227, the Chartres Visitation and that at Reims of 
1225-2'7-30, the Chartres Creation scenes and those at Reims of c. 1210-30 
— and as there are no tenable reasons for supposing that the Chartres devel- 
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opment required a longer period of time — we conclude that the Chartres 
work may be dated as c. 1210°30. It seems probable that the bulk of the 
sculpture was executed c. 1220-25. This most important group contains the 
Martyrs and Confessors, the Crusaders, the Annunciation and Visitation 
groups, the St. Martin tympanum, and the Solomon group. This series is 
preceded by the Prophets, Apostles, and Ann of c. 1210-20, and followed 
by the group of sculptures of c. 1225 decorating the porches. The kings in 
the niches and the Creation scenes in the voussoirs of the north transept are 
the latest of all, about 1230. 


WALTER GAY 


By James W. LANE 
St. James, Long Island, New York 


A very shallow observer, his mind intent on the confused, teeming scene 
of contemporary American painting, might dismiss the career of Walter 
Gay, who died on July 14th, 1937, at the age of eighty-one, as that of a 
typical cosmopolitan painter who went abroad with the crowd in the “sev- 
enties” and then was seen in America no more. Such a criticism, no matter 
how superficially plausible, is much less than the truth. For the fact is that 
Walter Gay was as able a painter as Sargent, but, unlike Sargent, having dis- 
covered and then stuck to one style and to one type of subject, did not have 
to undergo the charge of excessive facility. By choosing to pursue his art 
abroad and without fanfare, he limited his audience. But the subjects he 
chose to portray were so unusual and he portrayed them so admirably that 
he was definitely an innovator. Jaquemart gave himself over to engravings 
and etchings of small inanimate objects like jewels. Dutchmen of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries are celebrated for their interiors, but there 
were people in those interiors. In the interiors of Walter Gay there are no 
people, yet each beautiful room that his oils or watercolors depict is as 
though alive with people. Gay’s interiors are thus so excitingly realized that 
one wonders why no one had ever before seen in this subject-matter the 
artistic possibilities. Here and there, perhaps, in an off moment, an artist had 
seen such possibilities — a La Farge, a Bonington — but none had devoted 
himself with such singleness of purpose to the task of doing interiors and 
nothing else. Walter Gay was gifted for this task as few others were. 

With a marked love for eighteenth century furniture, especially Louis 
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Seize, with a fine painter-like technique derived in part from one of the few 
excellent conservative masters in Paris (Léon Bonnat), and with the good 
fortune to live not only in metropolitan Rue de l'Université, but also in 
a French chateau of his own, Walter Gay could spend his hours filtering 
the sunshine of outdoors into these unpeopled salons where you can hear 
imaginary conversations on every side. Superficially observed, his charming 
paintings and washes are stage-sets, though you have probably never felt 
like sitting down by a stage-set and resting, unless you were a stage-hand. 
Gay’s pictures are so delightful, the chairs in them are so winsome and so 
congenially arranged, that they woo you to come and sit down. 

There are hours when a beautiful room is, so to speak, off its guard, when 
the people who have foregathered in it so gaily have left, leaving something 
of their essence. The host who entertained them is, if he is at all ruminative, 
conscious that the room now gives out the reflection of the gathering or 
colloquy of, in fact, the innumerable total gatherings which, like honey, it 
has stored up in all of its cells and inglenooks. This is what is called the 
room’s personality. It has this power to conjure up the past. Now all of 
Walter Gay’s interiors do this, for me, singularly well, as well, for instance, 
as it is done for me by Henry James’ book, The Sense of the Past. Probably 
it is because I like good furniture and accessories and the problems of inte- 
rior decoration. But more intangible things of the mind and spirit are 
appealed to by Walter Gay’s art. The impersonal beauty of the handsome 
antiques that he put in it bespeaks an impeccable taste. 

Although Walter Gay at first turned out figure-pieces through the influ- 
ence of Bonnat’s instruction and had one of them rewarded by both a Salon 
prize and purchase by the Luxembourg, he soon found his real bent and by 
1895 had won many prizes abroad, made many sales, and received frequent 
honors, nearly all due to his invention of the “unpeopled interior” style. 
This type of subject matter, casually arranged, but for which the artist must 
be a master of perspective, has been taken up — as a result of Gay’s suc 
cess — by painters like William Orpen, Jacques Blanche, and the German, 
W. E. B. Ranken, but it has been signally not the same for them as it was 
for the pioneer. Gay’s rooms have a brio touch and though two more mod- 
ern painters, Max Jacob and Edward Hopper, have attempted to do two 
more modern rooms, each Victorian, it was left for Walter Gay to bedeck 
rooms in parrot colors. He saw the harmonies of rooms as Arthur B. Davies 
saw those of colors. He could make even the backs of chairs speak. 

Without being classifiable as a simon-pure Impressionist, for he had too 
much sense of design and substance for that, Walter Gay grew up in the 
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heyday of Impressionism. Like Mary Cassatt, he loved firm drawing and 
not too evanescent contours. He loved them too much to capitulate to the 
softnesses of a Monet or a Thomas Dewing. Not that his interiors are too 
literally painted in the Couture fashion, but that he knows furniture with 
the connoisseur’s eye, so that, no matter how summarily it is indicated, you 
are always conscious of what you are looking at. He achieves great depth 
in his canvas, particularly as he leads you from room to room through glass 
doors or past standing ormolu clocks. The high art of these paintings is that 
they suggest at once the character and spirit of the room. The ensemble, in 
other words, does not distract your eye, but if you wish your eye to roam, 
it will be immediately rewarded by the excellence of everything else — tech- 
nique, color, and accessory detail, which is painted with a light-hearted but 
authentic touch. 


A NOTE ON A MOSAIC IN HAGIA SOPHIA 


By Grorce W. ELpERKIN 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Among the mosaics recently uncovered in Hagia Sophia by Mr. Thomas 


Whittemore for the Byzantine Institute is one of the tenth century repre- 
senting the Virgin and Child with Justinian offering her the church, and 
Constantine the fortified city of Constantinople (Fig. 1). This is another 
illustration of the reiise of pagan motifs in Christian art. Attention has 
already been called to the many coin-types which show divinities holding 
temples. The series begins at Smyrna in the time of Domitian where the 
motif is most common. On one of the coins is an Amazon seated who holds 
on her extended right hand a diminutive temple. The island of Lesbos 
struck a coin on which appears the island goddess receiving a temple from 
the emperor Commodus.’ A variant of the idea is found on a coin of Philip- 
popolis which shows Apollo and the emperor Elagabalus holding a temple. 
The goddess who most often appears in these scenes is that of the city identi- 
fied as such by a mural crown. The significance of the motif seems to be that 
the city possesses a temple. Since the cities which struck such coins were for 
the most part in Asia Minor it would appear that there was the home of the 

*B. Pick, Jahreshefte d. Oest. arch. Inst., VII, 1904, ss. 1-41. This study is reprinted in his Auf- 


satze zur Num. u. Arch. (1931). 
*Pick, pl. III, no. 5. 
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motif. This is confirmed by the custom in the procession of Cybele, the great 
goddess of Asia Minor, of carrying a miniature chapel in which was an 
image of the goddess.’ She, too, was frequently represented wearing a mural 
crown. It is thus clear that the mosaic in Hagia Sophia owes the motif of 
Justinian offering the Virgin his church to the pagan motif of Asia Minor 
which showed Roman emperors presenting churches to pagan divinities. 
The goddess of the city has yielded her place to the Virgin while Justinian 
takes the place of his royal predecessors in the Roman empire. 

The counterpart of this motif in the mosaic, the figure of Constantine 
offering the Virgin the fortified city, is likewise inspired by obvious pagan 
precedent. In the fourth century before Christ, Dinocrates, a Macedonian 
architect, wishing to flatter Alexander the Great, proposed a design for a 
colossal image to be carved out of the headland of Mt. Athos.* The figure 
was to be that of a man in whose left hand was a very spacious fortified city. 
Since the design was to be worthy of the king’s great renown it may be 
assumed, what Vitruvius omitted, that Dinocrates intended the colossal 
image to be a portrait statue of Alexander. The city held in the hand was 
Alexander’s. The proposal pleased Alexander but he rejected it as imprac- 
ticable. Where Dinocrates got the idea is uncertain but it is possible that he 
borrowed it from Euripides. In one of his tragedies’ the poet described the 
device on the shield of Capaneus. It was a giant carrying on his shoulders 
a whole town which he had wrenched from its foundations. Since Euripides 
spent the closing years of his life at the Macedonian court his plays may 
have been presented there in the fourth century. In any case the idea of 
Dinocrates was not the first of its sort in Greece, and perhaps the mosaicist 
of Constantinople who employed it for the figure of Constantine owed a 
greater debt to the Athenian poet than he realized. 


; *The antiquity of the idea is perhaps indicated by the miniature edicula carried in the proces- 
sion which the Hittites carved in a frieze at Iasili Kaya in the fourteenth century B.C. 


‘Vitruvius, De Architectura II, 1. 
"Phoenisse 1130-32. 
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SOME LIKENESSES OF ALBERT PINKHAM RYDER 


There are no less than seven portraits, etched, painted, sculptured and photographed 
to acquaint us with the personal appearance of our greatest native painter, Albert 
Pinkham Ryder. The earliest and perhaps the best is the artist’s “self portrait,” a minia- 
ture in oils, painted when he was thirty-five and originally presented to the late Charles 
DeKay, a life-long friend. This precious memento of the painter is now in the collec- 
tion of Mr. Morton R. Goldsmith. Chronologically the next likeness is the diminutive 
etching made in his early middle age by his friend, J. Alden Weir. It reveals the 
smouldering fires of the artist's imagination as they are reflected in the mirror of his 
eyes and very fully fulfills our notion of the expression of serious regard with which 
he looked upon the world — himself a dreamer and a prophet as yet unrecognized and 
without honor, living the secluded life of a recluse amid the turmoil of a great city. 
Frederick Lessore’s bust, modelled in 1910, Miss Alice Boughton’s photographs and the 
oil portraits by Kenneth Hayes Miller and Alden Weir succeed in conveying a definite 
impression of the monumental grandeur of the man — an offspring of the legendary 
peoples of long ago from whose lives and accomplishments are derived the inspiration 
of all that is greatest in the world today. However, they reveal very little of the inner 
and essential nobility of the man. The Weir and Hayes Miller oil portraits are the 
least impressive of all these various representations of the man. The former is altogether 
unsatisfactory as an image of the great dreamer, poet and philosopher in art and misses 
entirely any revelation of the man at all comparable to that which one encounters in the 
etching made many years earlier. The latter magnifies his physical proportions and fails 
to record in either face or expression much of the mentality or character of the man. 

By way of a happy addition to this note I am able to reproduce the artist’s original 
pencil sketch for his picture Arcadia, belonging to my wife, a variant of the well-known 
“Dancing Dryads.” It is the only sketch by Ryder for a finished picture of which I 
have any record — and I may add that the painting shows practically no deviation from 
the sketch, a curious fact, as it is well established that he habitually secured his final 
effects by a laborious process of change, addition and elimination. 

Ryder’s was a nature far removed from the inconsequentialities of the world in 
which he lived. He kept himself apart and aloof from the prevailing unrest of his time 
and devoted himself to transcribing for posterity the visions that came to him of inesti- 
mable beauty and inescapable grandeur. They were informed with the magic and the 
mysticism of the disciples and the dignity and majesty of the proverbs of the prophets. 
He saw and recorded the basic values that elevate ordinary scenes to the significance of 
profound revelation and his method in so doing was one of simplification which cut 
away from the representation of what is important in reality the innumerable encum- 
brances that obscure it. His character stands revealed in his works and its nobility is 
implicit in their revelations of unparalleled grandeur. The work of most painters can 
only be rightly estimated in the terms of their own time. Ryder’s art is of no time or 
place; it is of all time and universal — that is the measure of his greatness. 

— FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN 
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KENNETH Hayes MIL.er’s O1. PORTRAIT OF RYDER ALICE BOUGHTON’S PHOTOGRAPH OF RYDER 
The Phillips Memorial Art Gallery, Washington, D. C. 


J. ALDEN WEIR’s O1L PorTRAIT OF RYDER ALBERT P, RYDER’S SELF PorRTRAIT. AGED 35 
Property of Mr. Morton R. Goldsmith 


























ALBERT P, RyDER’s PENCIL SKETCH FOR HIS PAINTING, “ARCADIA” 
Property of Mrs. Julia M. Sherman 
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CALDWELL’s ISLAND 
By ANDREW WYETH 








THE LoBsTER-MAN 


By ANDREW WYETH 


























THE Berry Boy “NarRY A RED” 


By JAMES G. BROWN 
The George Walter Vincent Smith Art Gallery, Springfield, Mass. 









































THE WATERCOLORS OF ANDREW WYETH 


For a youth of twenty to appear upon the horizon of American art today with a 
series of watercolors that take one back to the work of Winslow Homer and do not 
suffer an eclipse from the comparison is something those who care for our native art 
must find highly encouraging. It is a satisfaction to note that his entire series recently 
shown at the Macbeth Gallery in New York were promptly sold — amply proving that 
there is even in these unsettled days a public ready and anxious to absorb any merito- 
rious pictures produced by our contemporary painters. Andrew Wyeth, who painted 
these remarkable watercolors, is the son of N. C. Wyeth whose fame as an illustrator 
needs no emphasis. It is likely that the father’s encouragement and advice as well as the 
actual observance of his methods had much to do with the son’s immediate development 
and early arrival at a height of mastery generally reserved for an artist’s middle age or 
later. Wyeth uses his brush with a really almost spectacular freedom, laying his color on 
unhesitatingly, and thereby achieving an effect of convincing verisimilitude that invari- 
ably arrests the attention, and in the aggregate, his work inevitably challenges compari- 
a with that of our greatest in his field — men like Winslow Homer and John S. 

argent. 


A COMPOSITE POSTHUMOUS PORTRAIT 


In ART IN AMERICA AND ELSEWHERE for October, 1934, Mrs. Helen Kohn Hennig 
had a very interesting sketch of William Harrison Scarborough, the well-known por- 
trait painter of the middle of the nineteenth century. On page 132 Mrs. Hennig men- 
tions a number of notables of the time whose portraits were painted by Scarborough, 
including “Governors Hammond, Adams and Bonham” of South Carolina. 

Mrs. Hennig has expanded that sketch into a book entitled William Harrison Scar- 
borough: Portraitist and Miniaturist, published in Columbia, South Carolina, September 
1st. This constitutes an excellently illustrated volume, containing a life of Scarborough, 
extracts from his diaries and account books, and a catalogue of his known works, includ- 
ing portraits, miniatures, pen and ink sketches, landscapes and still life sketches. 

We find this entry on page 66: 

42. Bonham, Capt. James, (May 1, 1766— Nov. 27, 1815). Painted between 1844 and 1850 at 
Edgefield. . . . Canvas, 2414 x 30 inches. . . . Owned by Judge M. L. Bonham, Anderson, S. C, 

On the adjoining pages are notes on the portraits of Mrs. James Bonham (Sophia 
Smith), her son, Milledge Luke Bonham (Confederate General and one-time governor 
of South Carolina), his wife (Ann Patience Griffin), and others of the Bonham-Griffin- 
Brooks-Butler clan of Edgefield County.* There is nothing unusual about these other 
portraits, but that of James Bonham is probably unique. 

When Scarborough was painting the other Bonhams, in the late 1840's or early 
1850's, Mrs. Sophia Bonham was so pleased with the pictures of her relatives that she 
asked Scarborough if he would do a portrait of her husband, dead since 1815! Naturally 
Scarborough asked if she had any sort of likeness of her husband, from which an artist 
might work. No: at the time of James Bonham’s death there were no portrait painters 
in South Carolina, nor had the daguerrotype and the photograph yet been invented. 
There was not even a crude sketch of any sort. Scarborough was rather impatient at 
the suggestion that he attempt a portrait under such circumstances. But Mrs. Sophia 
Bonham was a woman of great force of character, and would not be denied. She had 
some of her husband’s clothes, and she could (and did) describe him vividly. Finally, 
Scarborough asked if any of Captain Bonham’s descendants resembled him. It was 
found that several did, in one respect or another. 

So, with considerable scepticism, Scarborough yielded to the old lady’s importunities 
and set to work. Milledge Luke Bonham, probably dressed in his father’s clothes, sat 
for the brow and head. His nephew, Milledge Bonham Lipscomb, sat for his grand- 


*See Ball, W. W., The State that Forgot (Indianapolis, 1932), p. 22. 
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father’s mouth, and his brother, Tom Lipscomb, sat for his grandfather’s nose. When 
the portrait was finished, not only Mrs. Bonham, but all others who had known James 
Bonham, pronounced the picture a striking likeness. As Mrs. Hennig’s note states, this 
remarkable “likeness” is now in the possession of the “original's” grandson, Mr. Justice 
Milledge Lipscomb Bonham, of the Supreme Court of South Carolina, and can be seen 
in his home at Anderson. Comparing it with other portraits and photographs of 
Bonhams, in which the house abounds, one readily detects the likeness of many of his 
descendants to James Bonham. Scarborough’s versatility and resourcefulness is probably 
nowhere better exemplified than in this picture. 

— MILLEDGE L. BONHAM, JR. 


SOME EARLY PICTURES BY JAMES G. BROWN 


I have always had a particular interest in searching out the early works of popular 
painters and not infrequently it has happened that their discovery has revealed abilities 
one would hardly suspect from familiarity with the paintings on which their reputa- 
tions rest. J. G. Brown was one of the most successful of our painters in his day and 
his pictures of the New York City gamin — bootblack or newsboy — were found in 
practically all American collections of contemporary paintings. His pictures of the 
1860's and 1870's, though representing children, are more consistently artistic than 
the later city subjects upon which his great reputation was founded and rested securely 
for many years. The four canvases at the George Walter Vincent Smith Art Gallery 
illustrate his abilities as a portrayer of children in a way more convincingly than his 
bootblacks and newsboys. The ragged youngster holding extended his empty pockets 
is an authentic portrait in the manner of Frans Hals’ likenesses of children and it is a 
masterly piece of painting as well. One is reminded of some of Winslow Homer’s early 
work as his gaze falls upon Brown’s Boy with a Pail of Berries, and as a work of art 
it equals if indeed it does not surpass some of Homer’s child subjects. The group of 
two girls and a boy at the Smith Gallery, dated 1869, is the least satisfactory but is 
interesting as showing the unreality of conscious glorification to which he too often 
returned in his later years. Children in such immaculate perfection of dress in a wood- 
land setting are an anachronism that verges upon banality. This canvas like many of 
his others has, however, an undeniable value as an historic document in which the 
costume and the life of the time are adequately portrayed. The Little Mother, an 
unfinished canvas in which one may study the painter’s technique, is for that reason as 
well as for its charming color, a work that one will not readily forget. The picture 
itself holds the attention in a way not apparent to one looking at a photograph, which 
does not reveal the amazing symphony of greens that approaches the harmony of a 
perfect rhythm. 


NEW ART BOOKS 


GIOVANNI Di PAoLo. By John Pope-Hennessy. London, Chatto & Windus, 1937. 


Mr. Pope-Hennessy has produced a model monograph, sound, intelligent, well writ- 
ten, well illustrated, and well organized. The chief portion of the book is devoted to 
three chapters dealing with the three chief phases of Giovanni di Paolo’s work from 
1426 to 1483. Four appendices discuss Giovanni di Paolo’s book covers and cassone 
panels, the works wrongly attributed to him, and Romagnola’s biography. In this book 
on Giovanni di Paolo Mr. Pope-Hennessy has combined the critical virtues of ambition 
and caution. He has reconstructed several dismembered altarpieces, he has reproduced 
for the first time several hitherto unpublished paintings, he has sought to establish the 
known paintings in a chronological sequence, and to interpret the artistic personality 
of the painter and the organic character of his euvre. In each instance he has acknowl- 
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edged the difficulties involved and has avoided the temptation of forcing his material 
into attractive theories and arbitrary formule. His final estimate of Giovanni di Paolo’s 
style, summarized in a brief conclusion, rightly stresses the eccentricity and the highly 
imaginative quality of his art. But neither in the body of the book nor in the conclu- 
sion is there sufficient emphasis upon the unique degree of this originality. The critic, 
too anxious to avoid over-dramatizing his material, has failed to direct sufficient atten- 
tion to the fantastic chiaroscuro, the chaotic action, the strange shapes, the eccentric 
compositions, and the wild unfathomable expressions, of Giovanni di Paolo’s extra- 
ordinarily exciting paintings. This, however, is the only fault to be found with Mr. 
Pope-Hennessy’s fine and important book. 


JEROME BoscH, LE RETABLE DE SAINT-ANTOINE DU MUSEE NATIONALE DE LISBONNE. 
Introduction by Jacques Dupont. Paris. Editions d’histoire et d’art, 1937. Editions 
de la Connaissance, Brussels. 


This loose-leaf folder of twenty-four plates accompanied by a three-page introduc- 
tion illustrates Bosch’s weird revolutionary style as seen in his altarpiece of St. Anthony 
in Lisbon. The introduction aptly points to the terrible sharpness of Bosch’s grotesque 
hallucinations, to the simple geometry of his volumes, and to the transparency of his 
colors. The detail plates themselves evoke for us the mood of horror and futility which 
permeates the altarpiece, and allow us to study as if at first hand the tapestry-like 
design of the whole altarpiece and its rich phantastic details. Each plate seems to 
crystallize in a still-life portrait one aspect of the intense nightmarish activity of the 
whole. This group of plates is not only an important contribution to our knowledge 
of Hieronymus Bosch; it points to a new and vitally important method in modern 
art criticism. 


Frans HA s, Les REGENTS ET LES REGENTES DE L’HOSPICE DE VIEILLARDS. Introduc- 
tion by G. D. Gratama. Edition d’histoire et d'art, Paris, 1937. Editions de la 
Connaissance, Brussels. 


In this folder, prefaced by a fine historical and critical introduction, eighteen plates 
illustrate in detail Frans Hals’ treatment of heads and hands, and allow us to examine 
as if under a microscope the quality of his pigment and the strokes of his brush. These 
extraordinary detail plates reveal to us the vital imagination by means of which Frans 
Hals created his living forms and the technical processes with which he set them down 
in paint. 


TITIAN PAINTINGS AND Drawincs. By Hans Tietze. Vienna, Phaidon Press, 1937. 
Oxford University Press, New York. 


Herr Tietze’s volume of reproductions and the catalogue which accompanies them 
do not make any claim to completeness, but they do aim at providing a complete picture 
of Titian in all the phases of his life and work. A brief introduction discusses Titian’s 
position in his own country and in the world of international art, and attempts to 
formulate the reasons for his peculiar importance in the Cinquecento. It discusses Titian 
as a typical Italian and Venetian painter, and defines his style in terms of its innate 
characteristics and its essential themes. It analyses Titian as a draughtsman and as a 
colorist, and concludes that his “pictorial conception” is the basis of his significance for 
posterity. Titian certainly was, as Herr Tietze remarks, the first great painter “to 
entrust his force of expression freely to the element of colour.” The introduction is 
followed by a chronological table. The hundreds of excellent plates, including many 
details, are explained by a fine descriptive catalogue, by a list of illustrations arranged 
according to subject matter, and by a classified bibliography. Both the author and the 
Phaidon Press are to be congratulated on the publication of a book on Titian so 
scholarly, so lucid, so well organized, and so amply illustrated, as to be useful to all 
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scholars of Italian painting, and so inexpensive as to be available to a wide public of 
interested readers. 


FivE HUNDRED SELF-PORTRAITS FROM ANTIQUE TIMES TO THE PRESENT Day. By 
Ludwig Goldscheider. Vienna, Phaidon Press, 1937. Oxford University Press, New 
York. 


This book is of great interest in that it provides a fine opportunity for a comparative 
study of portraiture throughout the ages, though it seems a pity that Herr Gold- 
scheider’s introduction does not formulate a brief comparison of portrait styles. It is 
to be hoped that the Phaidon Press will attempt more books of this type, for singly 
they would be of great interest to the layman, and a group of them would provide for 
the student the beginnings of a fine research library. 


BoTTICELLI. By Lionello Venturi. Vienna, Phaidon Press, 193'7. Oxford University 
Press, New York. 


The book on Botticelli, while impressive in size and format, is less successful than 
any of the other Phaidon Press productions. Professor Venturi’s introduction is wordy 
and trite, and the numerous coloured plates are poor. The book is of value chiefly for 
the very fine detail plates which it contains. 


FRENCH PAINTING OF THE NINETEENTH CENTuRY. By S. Rocheblave (translation 
from the French by Douglas Cooper). Paris, Hyperion Press, 1937. French & Euro- 
pean Publications, Inc., New York. 


This massive volume consists of a collection of plates preceded by brief critical and 
biographical notes. The author has done well to let the paintings speak principally for 
themselves. The text, which outlines the chief historical phases of French nineteenth 
century painting, falls into all the errors which are invited when exact divisions of time 
and broad generalizations of style are arbitrarily created. The biographies of the indi- 
vidual artists are, however, very good. The salient dates and important facts are well 
selected, and organized into compact and accurate biographical paragraphs. The plates, 
finally, are so well chosen that any criticism which may be directed against the text 
is overbalanced. 


THE LEADERSHIP OF GIORGIONE. By Duncan Phillips, with a note by H. G. Dwight. 
Washington, The American Federation of Arts, 1937. 


Mr. Phillips has attempted the impossible in his book on Giorgione. He strove to 
provide his public with an impressive book, and to give them at the same time a rounded 
picture of Duncan Phillips, the alert modern critic and of Giorgione, the great Renais- 
sance painter. These component parts he hoped would fuse into a unity as perfect, as 
lyrical, as one of Giorgione’s paintings. But on completing the book one becomes aware 
of the over-elaborated printing and format, of a great deal of highly personal interpre- 


tation, and of a questionable resumé of the work of Giorgione. 
— JEAN LIPMAN 


NOTE 


The plate on the following page “Giovanni Bastianini: Bust of a Gentleman,” inadvertently 
left out of the last (October, 1937) number of ART IN AMERICA AND ELSEWHERE, is to be placed 
following page 162 of the October, 1937 number of the magazine. 
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FIG. 7. 


GIovANNI BASTIANINI: BusT OF A GENTLEMAN 
Private Collection, Florence 
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